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WALT WHITMAN NEWSLETTER 
Volume III September 1957 Number 3 


TO A POET ONCE RESIDENT IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 


By DELL 
Washington, D. C. 


amerado! You came here eighty years ago, 

Sublime, rambunctious, egotistic, free as winds that blow, 
Washington had much to teach you that you did not know. 
You had hymned Manhattan's regiments marching down the street, 
Then, beneath the war-news reeling, braced your mind to meet 
Rumors of disaster—sad, true tidings of defeat. 
Now you saw in hospital, row on row there lying, 
Youths in blue and youths in grey, the wounded and the dying, 
Far from home, and some of them for their mothers crying. 
To maimed and shattered human flesh and anguished human soul 
Candy and fruit mean much, it seems, and cigarettes console: 
And so began for you your gentle hospital patrol. 
Pity made you day by day a tireless comforter 
(‘ Mother, it seems the work of devils ’—so you wrote to her) , 
Yet—was pity God’s last word to man the sufferer? 
Was there some true meaning in the ancient shibboleth? 
Was God still the God of Battles, blessing wounds and death, 
On the right side—wong side—blessing all heroic breath? 
(Where was now our frank, flamboyant Vagabond who strolled 
Joyous down the open road? For him the bells had tolled. 
War had made our bold young poet wise and kind—and old.) 
You hailed the Victress on the peaks, and tenderly did bring 
Your sprig of lilac to the coffin slowly journeying 
Westward, while a Nation mourned, across the breast of Spring. . . 
War and Peace—you knew the story, yet your mind soared free; 
In Washington you kept your faith in man’s destiny: 
Walt Whitman, we salute you—we of nineteen-forty-three. 


{Note: Floyd Dell, dramatist, novelist, biographer, perhaps best known for his 
work in the 1920-40 decades, wrote this poem, as the last line indicates, in 1943, 
but he never published it. It is published here with his kind permission. A 
mid-westerner, who migrated to Greenwich Village in the fabulous Twenties, 
Mr Dell now lives in Washington, D. C.—G. W. A.]} 
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WHITMAN AND UNIVERSALISM 


By Tuomas L. BRASHER 
Southwest Texas State College 


N several occasions Editor Whitman of the Brooklyn Daily 

Eagle remarked in his columns that his paper had issued to 
itself ‘an immutable vermilion edict’ against taking sides in the 
sectarian disputes in the city. The comments on religion in the 
Eagle during his two-year editorship (1846-1848) were generally 
restricted to innocuous reviews of religious publications and to 
equally innocuous reports (most of them ‘ communicated’) in the 
Monday issue of the church services of the previous day. Such bias 
as Whitman showed in his remarks on religion was directed toward 
intolerance, controversy, ‘ hell and damnation’ preaching, and what 
he called the ‘ prostitution of the religious sentiment.’+ However, 
there are some suggestions in the Eagle that Whitman, as one might 
expect, found the liberal doctrines of the Unitarians and Universal- 
ists more congenial than those of some of the more orthodox 
Protestant sects. 

Whitman seemingly identified ‘hell and damnation’ preaching 
with most orthodox trinitarian sects. On Sunday, 22 November 1846 
(as reported in the next day’s Eagle), Whitman attended services at 
St Lukes, a suburban Episcopal church ‘ aloof from the monotonous 
stare of brick walls and the rumble of carriages over paving stones.’ 
Here Whitman heard a sermon by a Rev. Mr Cox which ‘ evinced a 
deep appreciation of the feelings of a popular assembly of the pre- 
sent day,’ for it contained ‘ none of the rant and denunciation which 
are too apt to characterize the trinitarian sermons of the day; nor 
was there the remotest approximation to the usual introduction of 
the more repulsive features of religion, one of which is to frighten 
hearers by means of dire anathemas into a proper observance of 
their duties.’ 

The Unitarians and Universalists were very naturally much in the 
minority in Brooklyn and apparently thought themselves perse- 
cuted by the trinitarians of the city. On 2 February 1847 Whitman, 
reminding his readers of the Eagle’s ‘ vermilion edict,’ stated that 
nonetheless he could see little reason for refusing ‘ one of the most 
esteemed christians and citizens of the burgh, his courteous request 
for the publication of the following letter.’ The letter, from a 
‘B. E.,’ denied that the Universalists and Unitarians in Brooklyn 
were persecuted and claimed that they were more ready for doctrinal 
fights than anyone else. Perhaps ‘ B. E.’ was correct; but when the 
Universalists tried, in 1841, to rent a hall for a year, there was 
“much opposition . . . among the orthodox denominations in the 
city, and further use of the hall was denied them by its owner, on 

? Whitman particularly referred to the ‘ prostitution of the religious sentiment’ 
in his comments on British (and American) Christians who saw the hand of 
God opening India to Christianity by means of massacres of Sikhs in the Punjab. 
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the gound that “ Brooklyn was bad enough without having Uni- 
versalism preached in it.”’* However, the Unitarians (dating in 
Brooklyn trom 1833) allowed the Universalists the use of a small 
building, and in 1843 they acquired their own edifice. 

There is evidence in the Eagle that, despite ‘ B. E.’s’ protestations, 
the Universalists were indeed still persecuted to a degree by the 
orthodox. On 25 May 1846 Whitman printed the following: 


A GRACELESS REPROBATE.—While the Rev. Mr Thayer, of the Universal- 
ist Church, was conducting the services yesterday at the funeral of a little 
child in Tillary street, and after he had administered some words of comfort 
to the bereaved and afflicted parents, a well-dressed person stepped up to him 
and whispered in his ear the following text: ‘ When the blind lead the blind, 
they both fall into the ditch.'—This was done evidently with the intention of 
insulting the minister. The person is said to be a member of one of the 
Presbyterian congregations in this city. We were aware that the doctrines of 
the Universalists were unpopular in certain quarters; but did not know that 
it is necessary to adopt such means, especially upon such an occasion, to 
reprove them. 


Though Universalism was not popular in ‘ certain quarters,’ the 
Rev. T. B. Thayer, pastor of the First Universalist Society since 
1844, apparently was, judging from the number of marriages he 
performed as listed in the vital statistics section of the Eagle. He 
was certainly popular with Whitman, who praised and printed a 
number of his philosophic-poetic essays and his poems, describing 
him on one occasion (11 November 1846) as ‘one of our tastiest 
Brooklyn writers—a frequent, (but not half frequent enough,) 
correspondent of our own.’ Whitman also occasionally referred to 
Thayer as a friend, speaking of him familiarly in connection with 
non-literary and non-sectarian matters. Especially notable, however, 
were the several ‘ puffs’ which Whitman gave Thayer’s sermons in 
the Eagle (one sermon was on ‘ The doctrine of endless punishment, 
with its accompaniments, leads to infidelity . . . Universalism the 
preventative and cure ’—quite suited to outrage the Presbyterians) . 
In one issue of the Eagle (17 August 1846) appeared ‘A Nose 
ExHoRTATION!—We call particular attention to our report, in an 
adjoining column, of the very beautiful sermon delivered yesterday 
by Mr Thayer.’ Such an editorial puff for a sermon was unique in 
the Eagle; and in the adjoining one and a third columns, Whitman 
printed apparently the whole of Thayer’s Sunday discourse. One 
might add in passing that Thayer, like Whitman, was an anti- 
hanging man. 

The only reference in the Eagle to Unitarianism appeared on 24 
October 1846, when Whitman remarked on the agreeable qualities: 
as a preacher of the Rev. Mr Farley of the Pierrepont Street 
Unitarian Church. He liked Farley’s ‘smooth and mild sort of 
eloquence’ and thought his sermons ‘frequently remarkable for 
their deep views, and yet easily comprehended ones.’ One is tempted 
to suspect that Mr Farley’s ‘deep views’ appealed to Whitman, for 
he appended an explanation which never accompanied his remarks 


2 Henry R. Stiles, A History of the Cily of Brooklyn (Brooklyn, 1867-1870) , 
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on other ministers: ‘We, of course, in this notice . . . do not 
involve any allusions to sectarian views.’ He simply wished, he said, 
to point out that the Rev. Mr Farley’s style of delivery was the sort 
to draw a large audience. 

Any influence of Brooklyn Unitarianism on Whitman is a 
thoroughly moot question. However, because of Whitman’s attitude 
toward the Rev. Mr Thayer in the columns of the Brooklyn Eagle 
during the seminal period preceding his poetic career, the possibility 
of some influence of the Universalist doctrine on the maturer 
Whitman of the Leaves of Grass is worth pondering. Certainly that 
doctrine and the Leaves have important points of agreement. 


WALT WHITMAN BRIDGE-—PHILADELPHIA, 1957 


OSes a new bridge over the Delaware River should have been 
named in honor of Walt Whitman by so ponderous-sounding 
a mechanism of government as the Delaware River Port Authority 
in the afterthought may appear as a splendid inevitability. 

Though the public record is adequate, a brief footnote may serve 
as a useful peg upon which to suspend this fragment of contem- 
porary history. Great suspension bridges are not erected every day, 
nor is their naming so steady an occupation as naming pullman 
coaches or ladies’ toiletries. 

In 1954, two facts required the Port Authority to direct the 
‘appointment of a ‘ Special Committee on Bridge Names.’ One was 
the emergence of the ‘Packer Avenue—Gloucester City Bridge’ 
from the noisome and smoking kitchen midden of Southeast Phila- 
dephia to the west, and the hardly less dismal tidal flats of Newton 
Creek on the east. Obviously, it had to have a name. 

The other fact was a letter from Dr Henry Butler Allen, of the 
Franklin Institute, suggesting that the Delaware River Bridge might 
be re-named the ‘ Benjamin Franklin Bridge’ on the 250th anni- 
versary of Franklin’s birth, 17 January 1956. On 1 July 1926, when 
the Delaware River Bridge was opened, it was given no name, for 
it was THE Delaware River Bridge. 

Confronted with these two facts Edward C. McAuliffe, chairman 
of the Special Committee and former chairman of the Port Au- 
thority, and his fellow committeemen speedily concluded that Dr 
Allen had urged a choice against which no alternative suggestion 
could prevail. Ben Franklin had an incontestable claim upon 
‘The Bridge without a Name’—the Delaware River Bridge. It 
was so ordered. 

But what of the ‘ Packer Avenue—Gloucester City Bridge,’ three 
and one-half miles downstream? The story was told by J. William 
Markeim, chairman of the Port Authority, at the dedicatory 
ceremony on 15 May 1957: 


The Port Authority on 20 July 1955 officially bestowed the name of 
Benjamin Franklin upon the Delaware River Bridge and of Walt Whitman 
upon this bridge. A lengthy exposition of Whitman’s life and work is hardly 
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necessary here. It will suffice to say that he spent the latter years of his life 
in Camden and died in the little house on Mickle Street which today is 
maintained as a memorial. In those years, dogged by increasing ill health, 
Whitman was a controversial figure—and a controversial figure he has 
remained. 

My fellow commissioners and I were not impelled by any optimism that, 
by our choice, we could either cool the fires of controversy or add a single 
cubit to Whitman’s stature as an American man of letters. On either count, 
an agency of government is a singuarly inappropriate advocate. Nor, I 
hasten to add, is any of us endowed with those talents of critical appraisal 
which, under other circumstances, might be considered pre-requisite to the 
task of memorializing a man whose most notable work was completed over 
a century ago. 

This man—this ‘Good Gray Poet’ in William Douglas O'Connor's historic 
phrase—was shaped by forces not unlike those which have shaped our times. 
The shattering impact of the industrial revolution upon a young republic 
not yet a century old, and the cruel agony of the approach to and the fact 
of the War between the States marked Whitman and his literary expression 
as, in our time, a great depression framed by two World Wars and the 
violent birth of the Atomic Age have marked and are marking world 
literature. 

Out of these impressions and experiences, Whitman evolved a new form 
of expression—shocking to some, dramatically inspiring to others, but in 
any case of global influence. His most ardent admirers and his most 
vociferous critics must agree that he personalized a virile young nation, 
—— with energy, at once dedicated and distraught, groping toward 
a future of which it was itself only dimly aware. 

The memorial tablets, now in the long process of being cast, will be 
inscribed with a few lines from Whitman's ‘ Passage to India’ and perman- 
ently erected at the New Jersey and Philadelphia portals of the bridge. We 
believe them to be significant and worthy: 


‘Lo, soul, seest thou not God’s pur, from the first? 
The earth to be spann’d, connected by network, 

The races, neighbors, to marry and be given in marriage, 
The oceans to be cross’d, the distant brought near, 

The lands to be welded together. .. .’ 


The dedictory tablets will note that the Walt Whitman Bridge is 
dedicated to ‘ The Benefit and Welfare of All Free Men.’ 

Between 20 July 1955, when the choice was made, and 15 May 
1957, when it was publicly confirmed, it did not escape challenge. 
For a brief period in 1956 the wisdom of the choice was sharply 
disputed, partly on the grounds that Whitman, either as man or 
poet, was unworthy of such honor, partly because of a feeling that 
the bridge should bear a name identifying it with its locality. The 
Commissioners of the Port Authority calmly sat out the disquietude. 

Every facet of the great structure is Whitmanesque. One cannot 
help reflecting upon the words he might have poured out in ecstatic 
abandon. For in every respect—its planning, its construction and 
its success—it is of the stuff that Whitman’s poems are made of: 
of love, death and toil, of busy, scurrying people, of beauty arching 
against dawn and sunset and the starry night sky. 

One may imagine him mulling the statistics: $85,000,000 ...a 
suspended span 2000 feet long, soaring 150 feet above the river. . . 


six and one half miles of approach roads . . . designed by two great 
firms of master builders, Masters and Modjeski, of Harrisburg, and 
Ammann and Whitney, of New York . . . built to carry in its first 
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year more people than were in the United States at Whitman’s birth 
. . . to accommodate in one year millions more than in the nation 
when Leaves of Grass was published. 

Across it pour the same tides of humanity which Whitman noted 
with so keen an eye on the Delaware Ferries. In them, he saw a 
strength that was stronger than time. It was that strength which 
conceived his bridge and built it. One hopes he considers it worthy 
of his name. 

Joun M. McCuLioucu 
Delaware River Port Authority 


WHITMAN'S SWEDISH RECEPTION: PART II 


URING the first two decades of the 20th century, no leading 
literary figure in Sweden championed Walt Whitman. The 
lack of interest is surprising in itself. ‘Though Emilia Fogelklou was 
a respected writer her works were outside the main streams of 
literature. The first literary figures to take an active interest in 
Whitman were some of the Finnish writers who wrote in Swedish. 
They are usually referred to as Finnish-Swedish writers. But their 
importance should not be underestimated. This group, which was 
interested in Whitman among others, was to form a new literary 
movement that was to dominate Finnish-Swedish literature up to 
the present day. The importance of these writers was even greater, 
for the impulses that had previously gone from Sweden to Finland 
were about to change direction and with them Walt Whitman was 
to become an important source of inspiration for a certain group 
of Swedish poets. 

With the publication of her first collection of poetry Dikter in 
1916, Edith Sédergran (1892-1923) introduced modernism into 
Finnish-Swedish literature. Many critics feel that her position in 
Finnish-Swedish poetry is second only to Johan Ludvig Runeberg. 
The influence of Whitman on Sédergran is quite marked. In a 
letter to the Swedish author Harry Blomberg she wrote that she 
had read Whitman.'* In his biography of the poet, Gunnar Tide- 
strém, professor of literature at the University of Uppsala, says that 
Edith Sédergran probably came into contact with Whitman in 
Switzerland. Just before World War I the Finnish-Swedish poet 
spent some time in a sanitarium in Switzerland. As Tidestrém 
points out, at this time there was a rising wave of enthusiasm for 
Whitman on the continent.’® In several of her poems Edith 
Sédergran used Whitman’s enumerative style with unrhymed lines 
of varying length. This style had never previously appeared in 
Swedish language poetry and Edith Sédergran was strongly criti- 
cized. Her style was most certainly influenced by Whitman.”° She 

18 Gunnar Tidestrém, Edith Sddergran (Stockholm: Wahlstrém & Widstrand, 
1949) , 2nd. ed., p. 118. 


2° Ibid., p. 117. 
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often used the long enumerative I-style in her poetry that is so 
common in ‘Song of Myself.’ 

Though there are several stylistic similarities between the two 
poets, their moods were quite different. Edith Sédergran lived much 
of her life in dire poverty in an isolated area of Finland or in 
sanitariums in Europe. Tuberculosis was to take her life at an 
early age. Throughout her life the Finnish-Swedish poet expected 
death to strike at any moment and she searched for a way out of 
her forced isolation. She sought love and attention, she wished 
to be part of a new universally embracing movement, and finally she 
turned to religion to obtain the affection she had not received any- 
where else. 

The fate of Edith Sédergran’s poetry, on the other hand, has 
a with Whitman’s as few understood or appreciated it during 

er lifetime. But after her death the importance of her poetry has 
become tremendous. 

Edith Sédergran’s last collection of poetry Landet som icke dr 
was published posthumously in 1925 by her only close literary friend 
Hagar Olsson (1893- ), literary critic, novelist and poet. Edith 
Sédergran was the pioneer of modernism in Swedish language 
literature, while Hagar Olsson was its critic. The latter introduced 
the literary movements in other parts of the world to her contem- 
poraries. In 1922 she became the guiding spirit in Ultra, the first 
modernistic periodical in Finland.*t This short-lived publication 
was published bi-weekly and was bi-lingual. Hagar Olsson reacted 
against established society, ways of living, and arts. She wanted 
literature to interpret the position of modern man in the world and 
not to dwell on the petty problems of the individual. 

Already in 1922 Hagar Olsson had published an essay “ Walt 
Whitman foregangaren ” in Ultra.** Here she set forth the main 
reasons for her attraction to Whitman, and three years later she 
published a collection of essays Ny generation, one of her most 
important works and one of the most significant essaybooks in 
modern Swedish literature, that included a revised and enlarged 
essay on Whitman, however, with the former title. 

In the earlier essay Hagar Olsson wrote: ‘He stood there with 
outstretched hands; nothing in back of him, nothing alongside of 
him, in front of him everything. He did not need to overthrow the 
old: for him there existed no past, he did not need to fight against 
what was: for him there was no present. He only saw one burning 
reality: tomorrow’s.’ ** She continued, ‘ Freedom is the name of the 
large wings that i his poetry.’ ** “He was a real democrat, 
without fear and without reproach: freedom, equality and brother- 
hood were the golden corner-stones to him upon which all humanity 


21 Th. Warburton, Finlandssvensk litteratur 1898-1948 (Helsingfors: Forum, 


1951), p. 221. 

*2 Hagar Olsson, ‘Walt Whitman féregangaren,’ Ultra, I (15 October 1922), 
44-45. 

23 [bid., p. 44. Translation is my own. 

24 Tbid., p. 45. Translation is my own. 
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(—the human—) rests.’*° She went on to say that he dreamed 
about his golden age of brotherhood that was to come from the 
horrors of the world war.?° 

No one in the Swedish language area had previously expressed 
such enthusiasm over Whitman as when Hagar Olsson in her second 
essay wrote, ‘How many have not awoken trom his cusha-call! . . . 
He urged revolt, he spoke to each heart alone and to groups, 
nations, masses.’ 27 These two essays by Hagar Olsson laid the found- 
ation for Whitman’s influence in Swedish language literature. In a 
letter to me Hagar Olsson has explained that she wrote mainly 
about Whitman ‘ to welcome and praise him as one of the important 
brotherly predecessors,’ but she and her contemporaries lacked the 
funds necessary to make a deeper study of him.*s 

Hagar Olsson and Edith Sdédergran were not alone in their 
interest in Walt Whitman. Elmer Diktonius (1896-—-—), one of 
the most important modern Finnish-Swedish writers, was one of 
the pioneers of the modernism movement. He wrote harsh and 
powerful poetry and he found more to his liking in Carl Sandburg 
than in Whitman. Alongside Hagar Olsson’s essay in Ultra, 
Diktonius published a translation of ‘ Poets to Come’ and * Darest 
Thou Now O Soul.’ *° Diktonius also translated ‘ As If a Phantom 
Caress’d Me’ in the November 1922 issue of Ultra. But when he 
published a collection of translations called Ungt hav the following 
year, Whitman was not included, while Edgar Lee Masters and 
Carl Sandburg were represented by about a dozen poems each and 
Ezra Pound by seven.*° However, Diktonius did devote a short 
item to Whitman in a book of aphorisms published the same year. 
It read: 


To acknowledge all as Walt Whitman does, to sing yes-yes-amen-halle- 
lujah to all (W. is actually often a salvation army general—or at least its 
most splendid drummer), is to acknowledge one’s own lack of judgment.*? 


Diktonius made a list of his readings during the period 1916- 
1922.2, According to Olof Enckell’s study of the poet, he read 
Whitman during 1918. Of the non-Scandinavian writers that 
Enckell mentions as having an importance to Diktonius during 
his formative stage, Walt Whitman is the only American and, 
Enckell writes further, ‘the social universality, the revolutionary 


** Loc. cit. Translation is my own. 

Loc. cit. 

** Hagar Olsson, Ny generation (Helsingfors: Holger Schildt, 1925), p. 25. 
Translation is my own. 

** Hagar Olsson, Letter to Frederic Fleisher, 19 June 1956. Translation is my 
own. 

** Walt Whitman, ‘Kommande poeter’ and ‘ Vagar du nu, o sjal,’ Ultra, I 
(15 October 1922), 45. It is interesting to note that Diktonius incorrectly states 
‘Poets to Come’ is included in ‘ The Answerer.’ 

* Elmer Diktonius, Ungt hav (Helsingfors: Holger Schildt, 1923), 155 pages. 

"Elmer Diktonius, Brodet och Elden (Helsingfors: Holger Schildt, 1923) , 

. 34. Translation is my own. 

*? Olof Enckell, Den unge Diktonius (Stockholm: Wahlstrém & Widstrand, 
1949), p. 121. 
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ugnacity, the tradition-breaking presumptuousness’ that existed 
in Leaves of Grass are ‘such characteristic traits’ of the young 
Diktonius that Whitman could not avoid making a deep impression 
on the Finnish-Swedish poet.** 

During the Twenties several intellectual Swedish writers joined 
the aonly formed Swedish divison of the international socialistic 
organization Clarté. They were marked by a romantic belief in the 
future and at the same time a strong feeling of doubt and anxiety. 
Among these writers one notices an interest in Whitman which was 
apparently influenced by the writings of the radical Finnish-Swedish 
authors. 

Stellan Arvidson (1902-——), literary historian, poet and a lead- 
ing socialist school politician, devoted a two-page review to Hagar 
Olsson’s Ny generation in the 1925 Christmas issue of Clarté.% 
Arvidson was one of the editors of the socialist periodical at this 
time. This was the first occasion Whitman’s name was mentioned 
in the radical publication. But one hears an echo of Whitman in 
a poem by Karin Boye (1900-1941), the most important of the 
Clarté writers, entitled ‘Grasets sang’ (‘The Song of the Grass ’) 
published less than half a year later in Clarté.*° Karin Boye’s writ- 
ings were marked by a mixture of hope and disillusionment, which 
were characteristic traits of this group of writers. In her collection 
of poetry Hardarna, published in 1927, Karin Boye translated ‘ The 
Base of All Metaphysics.’ There was another translation of a 
Whitman poem in Clarté in 1928.36 

Still another member of the Clarté group was Arnold Ljungdal 
(1901-——) , whose poetry is marked by a blue-eyed revolutionary 
view of society, and who also took an interest in Whitman. In a 
poem ‘ Argang Ol,’ published in the 1933 Christmas issue of Clarté, 
Ljungdal related how we read the frightening headlines on the way 
home from school, life about us had become full of lies, while we 
dreamed of utopia. ‘ Shelley, Tolstoy, Walt Whitman, Fréding . . ./ 
ore ree /laid their hand on our hot forehead/ and spoke 
confort to us/ with strong, soothing words./ With them we regained 
our faith/ in love and brotherhood,/ with them we learned, with 
throbbing pulses/ that man/man is good.’ 7 In these lines Ljungdal 
naively expressed an interest that nearly all the radical Swedish 
language poets held at this time. 


(To be concluded) 


FREDERIC FLEISHER 
University of Stockholm 


53 Tbid., p. 123. Translation is my own. 

84 Stellan Arvidson, ‘ Ny generation,’ Clarté, II (No. 8, 1925), 14-15. 

%> Karin Boye, ‘ Grasets sang,’ Clarté, III (No. 4-5, 1926), 3. 

36 Walt Whiman, ‘ En upprorssang,’ trans. L. B., Clarté, V (No. 2, 1928), 10. 
87 Arnold Ljungdal, ‘ Argang Ol,’ Clarté, X (No. 11-12, 1933), 33. 
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WALT WHITMAN ET LES PAYS-BAS 


E grand poéte de la Démocratie, de par son ascendance maternelle, 
 e est d'origine néerlandaise. Si Whitman lui-méme a été fier de ses 
aieux hollandais , cela ne veut pas dire que par le simple fait de ce 
lien familial, les habitants des Pays-Bas se soient familiarisés dés la 
premiére heure avec celui qui en 1855 publia la premiére édition de 
son fameux recueil. Au contraire, son contemporain Potgieter 
(1808-1875) , le porte-parole de l’intelligentsia hollandaise de cette 
époque, n’ a jamais soufflé mot, dans ses nombreuses études concer- 
nant les poétes anglo-saxons, sur l'homme de génie du Nouveau 
Monde, ce que M. Gerben Colmjon, dans ses Nederlandse letteren 
in de 19¢ eeuw (1953), a relevé, non sans une certaine aigreur. 

Cependant, on est heureux de pouvoir constater qu’en revanche 
celui qui, le premier, s’est posé comme le champion du poéte con- 
spué, a trouvé un propagandiste, dés 1861, dans D.-E.-W. Wolff,’ 
qui, dans le Gids de juin de cette année, a voué une étude enthou- 
siaste 4 Emerson. 

Tout de méme, d’Emerson 4 Whitman, il y a encore un grand pas 
a faire, faute de quoi les Hollandais ont observé a l’égard du second 
un mutisme obstiné—jusqu’a ce que celui qui, au fond, a montre, 
parmi ses compatriotes le plus d’affinité spirituelle avec le poéte 
des Brins d’herbe, Vincent van Gogh, rompit le silence. 

Au début d’octobre 1888, le peintre des Tournesols, lors de son 
séjour en Provence, vivant lui aussi de préférence en plein air, ‘on 
the roadside,’ fait part de sa ferveur pour son contemporain illustre 
(il comprend beaucoup mieux les Brins d’herbe que les Fleurs du 
mal) a sa soeur cadette qu'il engage 4 le lire * parce que c’est réel- 
lement beau’ : 


Il voit dans l'avenir et méme dans le présent, un monde de santé, d’amour 
charnel large et franc—d’amitié,—de travail avec le grand firmament étoilé, 
quelque chose qu’en somme on ne sait appeller que Dieu et l’éternité 
remis en place au-dessus de ce monde. Cela fait sourire d’abord, tellement 
c'est candide et pur; cela fait réfléchir pour la méme raison. 


Un an plus tard, c'est W.-G.-C. Byvanck (1848-1925) qui va 
s'‘occuper du méme sujet. De trente ans le cadet de son grand 
contemporain de la-bas, ce romaniste érudit qui avait fait de l’oeuvre 
de Francois Villon, le poéte vagabond du Moyen-Age, l'objet d’une 
étude spéciale, était bien fait pour initier ses compatriotes au poéte- 
vagabond des Temps Modernes. 

C’est dommage que ce soit 1a presque la seule voix de cette généra- 
tion aux aspirations symbolistes et mystiques. On regrette que, 
notamment, Herman Gorter (1863-1927) , bien que plus d’un vers de 
ses poésies ‘ sensitivitistes ’ semble se ressentir de la lecture des Leaves, 
ne se soit jamais exprimé a leur sujet. En revanche, Frederik van 
Eeden (1860-1932), a salué en Whitman, ensemble avec Nietzsche 


*A noter que cet érudit (1823-1890) a été l'un des premiers 4 apprécier 
l'oeuvre poétique de Jacques Perk (1859-1881), précurseur du mouvement ’80. 
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et Shaw, le précurseur du soi-distant Christ-poéte. Seulement, il 
n'est arrivé a ce point de vue que plus tard, —— au seuil de 
notre siécle, a surgi la génération dite de 1910 dont M. Joseph 
Gielen a dit, dans sa Moderne Werelditterattuur 1850-1950 (1952) : 


Les idées de Whitman formulaient presque enti¢rement les pensées d'un 
monde européen d’aprés 1910: au point de vue politique, l’aspiration a 
fonder une démocratie universelle; au point de vue religieux, une sorte de 
panthéisme lié étroitement a la vie humaine. 


Edgar du Perron, représentant militant d’une génération pos- 
térieure 4 celle de Van Eeden (1899-1940) a insisté sur l’influence 
que les Leaves ont eu sur la culture européenne. II a affirmé avec 
une rare lucidité, n’excluant pas pour autant certains préjugés 
(qu'il avait en commun avec un auteur comme George Moore, an- 
glophobe lui aussi) qu’au lieu de Rossetti, de Swinburne et de 
Yeats, ce sont Whitman, Baudelaire et Rimbaud qui se trouvent a 
l’origine de la vie artistique moderne. 

Les seuls littérateurs qui, en Hollande, se soient occupés en par- 
ticulier de la versification telle que Whitman l’a mise en pratique 
dans ses poésies, sont Slauerhoff (1899-1936) et un certain W. van 
Doorn. Le poéte des Fleurs de marécage, dans une étude bien 
fouillée sur le vers libre en France et en Hollande, publiée pos- 
thumement dans la revue Maatstaf (année 1955-56, pp. 481-519), 
a fait au passage une bréve allusion au soi-disant verset qu’Andre 
Spire (dans ‘ Le Vers francais d’aprés la phonétique expérimentale,’ 
Mercure de France du 16 juillet 1914) a défini comme un ‘vers 
élargi qui est essentiellement une unité ’ en ajoutant que l’invention 
en fut attribuée 4 Walt Whitman. Or, il est curieux de constater 
que Slauerhoff, aussi bien que Van Doorn, se sont occupés, a ce 
propos, du probleme de l’enjambement. Slauerhoff s'est borné 
seulement a constater que, par suite de l’application du vers libre, 
l’enjambement, en effet a été supprimé puisque sa raison d’étre—la 
présence d’un bout déterminé du vers régulier—n’existe plus. Mais 
van Doorn va jusqu’a déplorer que le vers libre, de cette fagon, ait 
été dépouillé d’un de ses grands effets. Il se trouve que le poéte a 
senti plus finement que son littérateur l’aspect délicat de la question 
en avertissant ses lecteurs * qu’un flux tres large de pensées déborde 
méme le vaste domaine du vers libre. 

Malgré un certain nombre de fervents, le sujet de ma petite étude 
a constitué l’objet d’une seule publication récente qui, du reste, 
ne peut étre appelce l’égale de la composition quasi magistrale (vue 
la date précoce ot elle a été publiée!) de Byvanck: c’est le chapitre 
ou M. A.-G. van Kranendonk a désiré peindre la vie et l’oeuvre de 
Whitman qui se range parmi les auteurs, essayistes et poétes dont il 
traite dans sa Geschiednis van de Amerikaanse Litteratuur (1946) . 
Mais si le premier, de deux générations I’ainé de celui-ci, s'est efforcé 
de faire comprendre l'homme dont lui-méme saisissait le génie non 


? Malgré le grand respect ot l'on tient l’oeuvre poétique de Slauerhoff, cette 
étude qui témoigne d’érudition et de perspicacité chez un jeune homme agé de 25 
ans a rencontré peu d’appréciation dans la presse néerlandaise actuelle. 
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seulement avec une rare perspicacité en y décelant l’4me de tout un 
peuple, mais avec une générosité bienfaisante, il n’en est guére de 
méme avec son successeur, pour lequel, pourtant, l’oeuvre whitman- 
nienne était devenue, aprés un demi-siécle de publications et 
d'imitations, d'un accés beaucoup plus aisé. Byvanck, lui, a constaté 
que Whitman a réussi, sinon a satisfaire aux exigences d’un public 
blasé—idéal auquel n’aspirent que les auteurs médiocres—du moins 
a réaliser l'idéal supréme, en conférant a l’humanité l’idée de ce 
que pourra étre l’oeuvre sublime: le livre qui ne sera jamais écrit. 
(On pense involontairement a l’idéal analogue auquel a toujours 
aspiré en vain le poéte d’Un Coup de dés jamais n’abolira le 
hasard.) Par contre, Kranendonk commence par avertir ses lecteurs 
qu'il ne s’agit pas ici d’une oeuvre qui doit étre considérée en son 
entier comme une réussite. En prétendant cela, l’auteur se range a 
l'avis de M. Lewisson selon lequel certaines parties des Leaves ont 
beau revétir un aspect grandiose, il n’en reste pas moins qu’on n’a 
pas affaire 4 un message vraiment original. Est-ce du nouveau, au 
fond, que ce panthéisme teinté d’agnosticisme, cette ferme confiance 
en soi et en la vie, cet optimisme quasi philosophique, cette fagon 
de concevoir l’existence humaine en tant que (pour parler comme 
Voltaire) ‘le mieux dans le meilleur des mondes possible’? Heure- 
usement, cet universitaire a fini lui aussi par rendre les armes en 
insistant sur l’intensité, la persévérance, l’abnégation avec lesquelles 
le poéte, chantant a tue-téte, a communiqué sa doctrine a son vaste 
auditoire, pour révéler aux humains le secret qui vit en eux, c’est-a- 
dire l’esprit des Temps présents et futurs qui a pris corps dans les 
Leaves. 

En somme, la littérature néerlandaise a réservé au chantre des 
plaines, des fleuves, des cités et des hommes nourrissant des aspira- 
tions autant spirituelles que charnelles, une place sinon considér- 
able, du moins respectable. Libre, en Hollande, de cultiver le héros 
d’outre-mer auquel on a voué un culte restreint, mais sincére et, 
parfois, fervent; l’adoration héroique, voire exaltée, d’une liberté 
qui se veut intégrale. 

* 7 * * * 

Je voudrais terminer cet apercu concernant les échos qu’ont 
éveilles les Leaves of grass, en citant les paroles avec lesquelles le 
Dr Karl Federn, en 1897, a essayé d’évoquer, dans la revue autrichi- 
enne Die Zeit (article qui, simultanement, a paru, traduit en 
néerlandais, grace a l’initiative heureuse d’August Vermeylen, dans 
la revue flamande Van Nu en Straks) leur auteur: 


Le voila debout, au loin, surgissant a l’horizon occidental, frappé des 
rayons du couchant, figure gigantesque de titan aux cheveux blancs, et, 
voila que, venant des lointains, s’entend le vers: 


*“Seul, en chantant a l'Ouest, j‘entonne mon chant pour un monde nouveau ’ 
(Eenzaam zingend in het Westen, hef ik mijn zang aan voor een nieuwe 
wereld) . 
DANIEL A. DE GRAAF 
Goes, Holland 
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New and Forthcoming Publications 


THE CITY AT MID-CENTURY 
edited by Arthur Kornhauser 


Five essays on the problems and prospects of the contemporary City, 
including discussions of architecture, law enforcement, automation 
and urban rehabilitation. Jose Luis Sert, Harvard Graduate School 
of Design; Joseph D. Lohman, Cook County Sheriff and professo1 
at the University of Chicago; Fred Cottrell, Miami University; 
Coleman Woodbury, urban planning consultant; and H. Warren 
Dunham, Wayne State University, are the contributors. 


Approximately 192 pages, clothbound with jacket, $4.00 


FORTY YEARS IN POLITICS: 
THE STORY OF BEN PELHAM 
by Aris A. Mallas, Jr., Rea McCain, and Margaret K. Hedden 


A biographical study of a Detroit Negro politician whose behind- 
the-scenes effectiveness and general organizing ability made him a 
key figure in Wayne County government for several decades. 


Approximately 100 pages, illus., clothbound with jacket, $3.00 


CANADIAN-AMERICAN RELATIONS ALONG 
THE DETROIT RIVER 
by Albert B. Corey 


A brief informal summary of international relations on the 
Detroit River from 1760 to the present, as presented by the New 
York State Historian on the occasion of the 1956 Lewis Cass Lecture 
belore the members of the Detroit Historical Society. 


40 pages, map, paperbound, $1.00 
Detroit 2, Michigan 
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